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IX. and learned in their owft conceit, are stricken with re-
" peated plagues, and. go round and round, like blind m6n
led by the blind," The Upani&hads teach plainly that
this order of things is unreal " There is nothing second
to that Self, other than that, apart from thdft, that it
should know."

The tenet of Maya is thus no modern invention.
The thought, if not the word, is everywhere present in
the Upanishads, as an inseparable element of the philo-
sophy, and the word itself is of no infrequent occur-
rence. The doctrine is more than implicit in the
Upanishads, and explicit in the systematised VedSnta,
No earlier Vedanta, such as Cblebrooke supposes, could
have been complete and - consistent without this ele-
ment, and it is no graft of a later growth. In fact the
distinction between an earlier and a later VedSnta is-
nugatory. There has been no addition to the system
from without, but only a development from within; no
graft, but only growth.

Thus 'for it has been shown that the unreality of the
world is a datum of Indian thought earlier than the
^arlrakasutra or aphorisms of the Vedauta. The next
task is to prove that the.same doctrine is taught in the
text of -the Vedanta, these aphorisms themselves, and
also in the fullest and plainest manner in the gloss of
^ankara.

It has been already said that perspicuous statements
are not to be looked for in the Sutras or aphorisms.
As Colebraoke says, they are in the highest degree
obscure, and they could never have beefc intelligible
without an ample interpretation. The aphorisms never-
theless do testify to the unreality of the world. In the
fourth section of the first Pada of the second Adhyiy
of the ^artrakasutra, we re$d about the various objeo
tions raised against the doctrine that Brahman is at
once the real basis underlying, the world,1 and the

1 Upddtina.